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beauty and sublimity of the thought ; or in the perfect adaptation of the language 
to its thoughts and contents. Its spiritual lesson is ever fresh and has a contin- 
ual application to the condition of men in this world. Man is a frail creature, 
with enemies and dangers on every hand. But no less an one than the Omnip- 
otent Jehovah has become his guide, supporter and protector, and under His care 
he need fear no harm, but expect only goodness and kindness and a safe habita- 
tion continually. 

Doctrinally it indicates the benevolent care of Jehovah, and encourages com- 
plete resignation to His will and entire trust in His wisdom and love. 

While constructed on the analogies of pastoral life in Judea, it was destined to- 
be as universal as the needs of humanity, and will be read and sung while there is 
a human mind to recognize a Supreme Guardian or a human heart to feel its 
need of His care. 



ON THE STUDY OF ASSYEIAN. 

By Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., 

Hollis Professor of Divinity, Harvard University. 



Dear Dr. Harper : 

In fulfilling a promise to write you something on the study of the Assyrian lan- 
guage, I choose the informal style of a letter. 

The value of Assyrian study is recognized by all. The full extent of that value 
cannot be computed until the thousands of inscriptions that still remain buried 
beneath the debris of rained Assyrian and Babylonian temples and palaces have 
been recovered to science, and until both these and those already in the European 
museums are all deciphered and published. This task will require centuries. 

But the work already done in deciphering and publishing the Assyrian and 
Babylonian writings is sufficient to illustrate the nature and value of this work. 
For persons interested in Old Testament study there is no other external source 
so fruitful in illustration and exploration of the biblical text. The Assyrian story 
of the deluge, so strikingly similar to one of the two interwoven narratives of 
Genesis, and undoubtedly antedating the time of Israel's national life, furnishes 
most welcome material for comparison. By the side of the biblical account of 
Sennacherib's invasion we can now place the Assyrian account ; we have indeed 
the very tablets on which the royal scribes recorded this campaign. The very ex- 
act sense for chronology, which was an Assyrian characteristic, has left us a long; 
series of years, so arranged and with such historical notices that it may act as a 
measuring rod for contemporaneous Hebrew history. References in the Old Test- 
ament to Assyrian and Babylonian kings, religion and customs receive full expla- 
nation. The prophetic message, always taking its coloring from the time when 
it was uttered, becomes more intelligible than before. Many words, whose mean- 
ing was but half understood, become clear as noonday. 

For persons interested in the study of comparative religion and in the early his- < 
tory of the human race, what priceless treasures are contained in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature ! The full pantheon, with its deities of higher and lower 
degree, the doctrine of good and evil spirits, the systems of astrology and magic* 
afford material for more than a lifetime of study. The discovery that the Assyr- 
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ians had precisely the same conceptions concerning sin, sacrifice and forgiveness 
as existed among the Semitic people, and that their sacrificial system was also 
similar, enlarges our views of Semitic theology, and prepares us to investigate 
this theology in its older forms. The inscriptions give incidentally numerous his- 
torical notices of the nations of Western Asia, preserving, indeed, many national 
and tribal names, which had otherwise perished forever. There is no source so 
helpful for the geography of Western Asia in the pre-Christian centuries. The 
■long lists of trees and plants, of metals and stones, of birds and insects, bring 
welcome material to the student of natural history. The architect and the sculp- 
tor find perhaps the forms which served the early Grecian artists as models. The 
^complicated system of barter, trade and commerce reveals its secrets in the in- 
-scribed contract tablets, which were stored away in commercial centres by tens of 
thousands. 

That a subject so fruitful for the study of the Old Testament and of early his- 
tory and religion, commends itself to many of the best living educators, may be 
seen in the fact that, whereas, a very few years ago it had no representation in 
■German universities, it is now offered in at least four, and that within five years 
it has found a place in the faculties of three American schools — Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Harvard University and Johns Hopkins University. 

In the early stages of all new sciences many mistakes are made. Hence it hap- 
pens that many of the Assyrian translations made ten years ago need- correction. 
The recovery of fuller and better preserved texts, together with continued study 
and the adoption of a more scientific method, has advanced the science of Assyri- 
•ology very much in the last decade. But the workers are still too few. There is 
need of many more, who shall not only make Assyriology a specialty, but who 
•shall devote their study mainly to some branch of the great subject. Prof. Schra- 
•der, of Berlin, is engaged chiefly with the history, and Prof. Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
with the lexicography. Grammar, geography, botany, astronomy, astrology, relig- 
ion, trade, agriculture, war — each offer inviting work to enthusiastic students. 

But there are serious difficulties in the way of one who begins the study of the 
Assyrian language. As yet there is no satisfactory grammar nor dictionary. The 
•dictionary which Norris began and left half finished, is now antiquated and out of 
print. Of glossaries and grammatical explanations of texts the best are in Ger- 
man. One who should begin the study without a teacher would afterwards have 
to unlearn much that he had learned in the older books. That the task of acquir- 
ing the language without a teacher, however, is not impossible, I have seen 
•proved in the case of a German peasant not less than forty-five years of age, who 
became so enamored of the subject that he made very considerable progress alone. 

The want of an alphabet is a grave difficulty and imposes on the student the 
necessity of committing to memory several hundred signs which represent sylla- 
bles, some of them half a dozen very different syllables. These signs are com- 
posed of wedges, some having a single wedge, some as many as fifteen or twenty. 
The wedge is the development of an original straight line. Many signs have only 
syllabic value. Others represent ideas, some are used both syllabically and ideo- 
-graphically. In certain cases the likeness of the sign and the object signified can 
still be seen, and this discovery aids the memory. The Assyrian language is so 
very similar to the Hebrew, both in its vocabulary and its constructions, that when 
a student has mastered the signs representing syllables and ideas he has accom- 
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plished the maiii task. A little experience with a teacher will show him how he 
is to put this knowledge into practice. 

But the difficulty is in reality not half so great as it might seem. Of the signs 
used most often as syllables there are about one hundred. These are those which 
are underscored in Delitzsch's Assyrisdie Leseshtccke. These learned, or even 
copied on a sheet of paper for convenient reference, the student is prepared to be- 
gin reading, and the other syllables and signs may be acquired gradually. Begin- 
ning with easy texts and proceeding to those more difficult, the student makes 
daily visible progress, and in the course of a few weeks feels that he stands on firm 
ground. He sees order and beauty arise where before all seemed to him chaos. 

The Assyrians have left us some welcome helps to the reading of their language. 
We have what are known as syllabaries, collections of signs with syllabic and ideo- 
graphic values. Thus the same sign is explained in a syllabary as i la, "god," 
*?{<, and as shamu, "heaven," Q'QtJf. In reading an inscription the context 
will show whether the sign has the one or the other ideographic value, or whether 
it has its very frequent syllabic value a n. Parallel passages, which exist in large 
numbers, often aid us, one passage using a sign for an idea, the other spelling the 
word by syllables. Thus one text may use a certain sign to represent writing, 
while the other spells the word sha-ta-ru. 

Of more prominence are the pronominal suffixes, the conjunctions, the determi- 
natives, and the phonetic complements. In the absence of marks of punctuation, 
these all supply the lack. The suffixes to names, verbs and prepositions, and the 
enclitic connective ma , are soon learned, and they mark the ends of words. The 
determinatives are signs, for the most part, preceding and showing whether the 
following word represents a country, a mountain, a city, an animal, a stone, a man, 
a woman, etc. These determinatives are intended for the eye only, and help very 
much in dividing the text into clauses and sentences. The phonetic complement 
is used after a sign representing an idea, and is in reality the last syllable of the 
word represented. This is of particular value in cases where the same sign may 
represent more than one idea. There is a certain sign which represents both a 
weapon (kappu) and assistance (tukultu). If the sign is followed by the sylla- 
ble t u, there is no doubt which way we are to read. 

The greatest prerequisite to the study of the Assyrian (the Babylonian is the 
same language with very slight dialectical differences) is the knowledge of some 
Semitic language. It is best that this language should be Hebrew, just the lan- 
guage with which most persons are acquainted. A knowledge of other Semitic 
tongues will also be a great aid. For a deep scientific study of the language one 
should also be acquainted with the best methods pursued in classical study. For 
a practical, working use of the language this is, however, not necessary. The 
greatest genius who has studied Assyrian, the lamented George Smith, knew little 
-of the classics and little of Semitic, except Hebrew. A knowledge of German may 
be classed as second only to that of Hebrew. 

My conviction is that a Hebrew scholar, of average diligence and ability, can by 
-concentrating his efforts for a few weeks, become master of the rudiments and 
place himself in a position to carry on the study independently. Some gentlemen, 
who have been working at the language only a short time, are now reading with 
-evident pleasure and profit the beautiful annals of Assurbanipal, published in the 
iifth volume of the " Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia." The study has, 
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in truth, such charms when a fair beginning has been made, that I have known 
more than one man who often pursued it beyond the hour of midnight. This was- 
perhaps not wise nor advisable, but it illustrates how fascinating the study may 
become. 



THE UKIM AND THE THUMMIM. 

By Eev. S. F. Hancock, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 



I. WHAT WEKE THEY? 

The Urim and the Thummim were objects placed in the " breast-plate " (f JJ^fT, 
ornament) of the High Priest. No description of them is given in the Bible un- 
der these names. What, then, were they ? Conjecture has proposed various the- 
ories, but conjecture gives no basis for faith. Scriptural probabilities need to be 
found, and these, in the present case, favor the idea that they were simply the 
twelve gems which the High Priest bore upon his breast, and which were engraved 
with the names of the twelve sons of Israel. 

Perhaps no other view than this would have gained force but for the impression 
which a first glance produces in the reading of the passage Ex. xxviii., 30, " and 
thou shalt put in the breast-plate of judgment the Urim and the Thummim," etc. 
These names, unmentioned before, seem to introduce new objects. Closer exam- 
ination, however, shows that this conclusion is by no means necessary, while the 
doubtfulness of it is confirmed by the facts that when subsequently the Urim and 
the Thummim are mentioned, (Lev. viii., 8), the twelve stones are not, and when 
the stones are introduced again, (Ex. xxxix., 10-13), the Urim and the Thummim 
are omitted, and this, too, in circumstances where such an important omission 
seems unaccountable. In Ex. xxviii., the successive statements harmonize with 
each other when their distinctive purpose is noticed, permitting naturally the in- 
troduction of the twelve stones again in verse 30 under the new designation. 

The " breast- plate," (ornament), as a whole, was composed of two distinct parts, 
a woven portion made of double size and folded together, (vs. 15, 16), and a rect- 
angular golden piece in which the gems were set. These two parts would natu- 
rally come from the hands of different workmen, the weaving apparently from 
Aholiab, (Ex. xxxviii., 23), and the jewelry from Bezaleel, (Ex. xxxi., 2-5). Ex. 
xxviii., 15-21, gives directions for the construction of the ornament as a whole, 
particularizing in both parts. Vs. 22-25, describe the ring and chain couplings 
which unite it with the shoulder onyx stones, while vs. 26-29 direct the con- 
struction of couplings of rings and lacings by which the breast-plate is to be firm- 
ly bound to the ephod, in order that the High Priest may securely keep the pre- 
cious names upon his heart in his ministrations in the holy place. V. 30 then re- 
quires that these gems in their golden setting, the very portion which gives value 
and significance to the whole "breast-plate," shall surely be inserted, and empha- 
sizes the requirement by naming the precious stones according to their signifi- 
cance, " Urim and Thummim," " lights and perfections." Such iterations are not 
infrequent in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Cf . vs. 10-12, 25). 
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6. " For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous ; but the way of the un- 
godly shall perish." " Knoweth''' is a participle, and the idea is that of a continual, 
unbroken, uninterrupted knowledge. "Shall perish" may express the thought of 
the Imperfect here, but it would seem better to regard it as a frequentative, " im- 
plying what may he expected to occur, wherever there is a " way of the wicked.^ 
Our psalm, paraphrased in accordance with this view of the tenses, is as follows :* 

1. Blessed is the man— 

Who has never walked in the counsel of the ungodly, 
And has never stood in the way of sinners, 
And has never sat in the seat of the scornful. 

2. But his delight is in the law of the Lord ; 

And in his law he is accustomed to meditate day and night, 

3. And so he is like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
Which is always ready to bring forth its fruit, in its season, 
And whose leaf never withers; 

And whatsoever he strives to do, he is in the habit of making successful. 

4. The ungodly are not thus, 

But they are like the chaff which the wind drives (always drives) away. 

5. Consequently the ungodly cannot continue to stand in judgment. 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

6. For the Lord knows the way of the righteous, 

But the way of the ungodly always perishes. R. 



♦•EDITOOTIrMJOTES.* 



Corrections. — In Dr. Lyon's letter of this number read " explanation " instead 
of " exploration," page 249, line 10; "kakku" instead of "kappu," page 251, 
line 31. 



To Subscribers. — That The Old Testament Student is of genuine value to 
men who desire to know more of the Old Testament, and of what is being said 
and written about it in our day ; that Christian ministers, and students of the 
Bible can obtain great profit from a perusal of the articles and discussions which 
it publishes ; that it has succeeded, at least in a measure, in awakening additional 
interest in lines of study, which certainly deserve the attention of the ministry ; 
that it is becoming more and more valuable, with every number, and is .grad- 
ually attaining a deeper and more wide-spread influence ; that it is the only 
American journal which has as its distinct object the encouragement and advance- 
ment of Old Testament Study ; that this object is one which deserves general 
sympathy and support ; that, while open to the expression of honest views on all 
questions which come within its scope, the journal is nevertheless conservative. 
and therefore entitled to the confidence of its supporters ; that its efficiency and 
value may be greatly enhanced by an increase in its circulation, — on these points, 
we are assured, our subscribers will agree with us. Many of you have said this, 
and much more. Your continued support implies it. Will you not then render 
that aid, which it is possible for you to render, which, in a true sense, you are un- 
der obligation to render, and which, indeed, it is necessary for you to render, if the 



* Questions of interpretation, except so far as the tense is concerned, are not noticed. 



